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SOME STRUCTURAL MATERIAL FOR THE IDEA 
" DEMOCRACY "—Concluded 
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THE COMMUNITY AS TRUSTEE 

We should take it for granted, third, that the total of external resources 
will always be regarded as a trust to be administered by the community as an 
endowment for the human process in which the enterprise finds its ultimate 
expression. 1 

I am trying to indicate the large outline of the socio-educational 
policy which would correspond to the most objective analysis that 
can be made of our present American situation. This is not an 
attempt to draft a curriculum or a program of school management. 

It should be remembered too that the leading proposition of 
each of these sections is one of a series attempting to indicate the 
general purposes which might have been expressed in the cabin of 
the "Mayflower," if the Pilgrims could have foreseen as far as we 
now see in the matter of geographical expansion, increase of popula- 
tion, development of economic technique and output, and if those 
Pilgrims could have had the modern social outlook instead of the 
conceptions of their time. 

Without attempting to compare their views of life with our own, 
either in the matter of pertinence to the circumstances of the respec- 
tive periods or with respect to the probable approximation of 
either to a final version of the human career, it is beyond dispute 
that our national situation presents details and aggregates which 
could not possible have entered into the Pilgrims' imagination. 
Whatever we conclude about the group consciousness of the Pil- 
grims as compared with our own, it is beyond dispute, among 
those who are acquainted with the facts, that a few people 
in America (let us call them for convenience the people of the 
social outlook, whether from academic or other stations) are 

1 Amer. Jour, of Sociol., XIX, 435. 
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thinking about our present situation and our policies for the future 
with as distinct consciousness that Americans are concerned in a 
great common adventure as the Pilgrims' consciousness that their 
struggle for existence in the New World must demand the co- 
operation and loyalty of everyone in their company. We need 
not go into detail about the way in which the different local adven- 
tures in the American colonies gradually merged into a continental 
enterprise. Here we are, with this enterprise in full cry. With our 
consciousness enlarged and quickened by our insight into the rela- 
tions involved, we people of the social outlook are asking, for our- 
selves and for our fellow-citizens, what the most rational courses 
of conduct would be, in consideration of everything of which we 
are able to take account in the present circumstances. 

Two items impress themselves over and over again upon our 
minds, whether we regard them as of much or little importance in 
directing the course of our attempts to answer the main question. 
First, the pioneers of American civilization, at the various points 
on the Atlantic Coast, had very different ideas from ours about the 
nature of the process which they were inaugurating. In so far 
as their opinions have molded American institutions, they are in 
vital respects contrasted with the opinions which the process has 
meanwhile forced upon those who have consented to be taught by 
the process at all. Second, American civilization has turned out to 
be bigger, more unwieldy, less amenable to the control of anyone's 
preconceptions, than could have been anticipated. The opinions 
and volitions of resolute men of many types of belief have gone into 
its operations, but the process itself, in its mass and manifoldness, 
has been more inexorably compelling than any or all of these sub- 
jective factors. This process has not only deposited social institu- 
tions in many respects as no one would have fashioned them out 
of hand, if he could; but in so doing it has reconstructed the social 
consciousness of those from the least degree to the highest degree 
classifiable as people of the social outlook. Those of us who 
accept this experience as not only in fact but in right the most 
effective teacher are trying to sum up the results in the form of a 
methodology. In a word, the process of civilization as it has 
already developed does not exhaust itself in mere testimony as to 
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what it has been. It is the most reliable evidence within our reach 
as to what the process of civilization henceforth must be. What 
has been is an unassorted mixture of the accidental and the essential, 
of the temporary and the permanent, of the provisional and the 
substantial, of the pathological and the functional. The social 
process as a whole up to the present time must nevertheless be the 
criterion by which to determine under which of these aspects we 
must consider each separate detail or phase of the process thus far, 
and by which to evaluate alternative policies and programs with 
reference to conduct in the future. We must learn to distinguish 
between the trunk line of continuity which makes up the integrity 
of the process, and each of the more or less casual and trivial epi- 
sodes in the process. We must learn to differentiate opportunistic 
accommodation to incidental conditions from steady drive in certain 
directions. We must subject our sense of proportion to constant 
correction by comparing the main output of the process with its 
miscellaneous by-products. We must form our criteria of value, 
and shape our purposes accordingly, by thinking of these different 
aspects of the social process as it has unfolded so far in their rela- 
tions as functions or arrests of function within all of the process 
that we can visualize and interpret. 

Assuming that these conclusions are commonplace with people 
of the social outlook, and assuming that we are substantially agreed 
about the previous theses, our present proposition is not only a 
logical inference from the preceding but, if it were not, it is a 
formula of the obvious functional economy of a society whose aim 
is that which has been defined in the foregoing sections. 

In American experience up to date certain things have occurred 
which would have occurred in some form and degree if from the 
beginning there had been the sort of social consciousness and the 
degree of prevision which we have supposed. There have been 
both integration and differentiation of interests and of groups. 
This action and reaction in various cycles has proceeded with a 
certain degree of irresponsibility. This is what Ward meant by 
"unconscious evolution." Considered as a process of, for, and by 
the American people, it has been a process of which very few of the 
American people have ever been very fully aware, and most of those 
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individuals who were most responsive to the fact of a progressing 
process were able to visualize and interpret it only in part. The 
consequence has been that the control of the process has been 
correspondingly imperfect. The same is true of every large society. 
A considerable percentage of all civilization is more like the natural 
evolution and distribution of vegetation than it is like horticulture. 
To use another figure, rather more evidently than the older civili- 
zations American civilization has been very much like a Chicago 
park of a fine summer day. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
families have gone to it for an outing. All were moved by the 
same ground motive — relief from physical discomfort and enjoy- 
ment of physical comfort. All have to observe certain police 
regulations, but with that trifling exception each has followed his 
own bent. There has been no system in the pleasure-seeking. 
There has been greedy grabbing of the most favorable spots for 
games or picnicking. A great deal of physical relaxation, a great 
deal of amusement, a great deal of incommoding one another, a 
great deal of irritation, some quarrelling, some injuries, much bodily 
weariness, and at the close of the day a liberal allowance of wonder- 
ing whether after all it had paid, would be a fair summary of the 
day's account. From time to time the park commissioners have 
attempted to modify the regulations and to improve the accommo- 
dations of the parks in the interest of a larger ratio of satisfaction 
to effort. To the outsider there is still in the sight presented by 
these parks of a midsummer Saturday or Sunday much to suggest 
the query of an aristocratic Englishman when taken to a similar 
resort and told of the number that visited it — "Why should any- 
one want to come here ? " In spite of this relative heterogeneity and 
incoherence of American achievements, we have arrived at a large 
number of valuations of things desirable. These valuations often 
exist among us in the form of graded series of valuations referring to 
generically the same objective activities. At the same time, there 
is notable lack of such co-ordination of these valuations as would 
amount to a very definite social standard of things desirable in order 
to control cultural advance in accordance with a conscious ideal. 

The last two propositions may be illustrated in this way. As 
to the first, Americans generally want, for instance, "good roads." 
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When we have said that, we have said something which a visitor from 
any other of the countries in the world would be sure to misinterpret 
to either our advantage or our disadvantage if he were not in posses- 
sion of further details. A "good road "to a great many of our west- 
ern ranchmen would mean a trail over the ranges which a tenderfoot 
from Chicago would be unable to follow unless he were mounted on 
a pony with more reliable instincts than his rider. A "good road" 
in some parts of Illinois is a public right of way fenced off from 
private holdings on either side, passable in the spring only by 
semiamphibious vehicles, and after freezing only by animals and 
rigs that might make their way over plowed ground at the same 
season. A "good road" in some parts of Chicago is a highway that 
once was paved with wooden blocks, but is now an undulating 
surface alternating between the gullies made by the decay of some 
blocks and the ridges made by the survival of others. A "good 
road" in other parts of Chicago is an avenue wide enough for several 
lines of automobiles and smooth enough to permit their constant 
passage at high speed without a jar. 

Similar gradations and geographical distributions of valuations 
might be illustrated in the case of almost every range of human 
want. As to the second proposition, it is by no means certain that 
the gradation of valuations in a given locality with reference to 
certain wants will correspond with the gradation of valuations in 
the same locality with reference to other wants. For instance, 
states might be mentioned which have a comparatively exacting 
standard of action with reference to the liquor traffic, while as 
compared with certain other states that might be named they 
have a notably inferior standard for their school system. So in 
many other particulars that might be recited. 

All this incidental observation is necessary in order to attest 
the quality of our presumptions about Americans. That is, when 
we use the expression "endowment for the human process," we 
are employing a combination of words which severally and col- 
lectively have no meaning whatsoever to the great majority of 
Americans. Even if some translation of the words could be made 
which the majority of Americans might understand, the content 
which could be put into the words by general consent would be 
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pitifully fragmentary and uneven. For reasons that have been 
referred to in part in the previous sections, Americans have not 
very generally learned to express their valuations in terms of the 
human process. We talk the language and we think the relations 
chiefly of the subsidiary material process. We have not learned to 
judge very definitely whether the things that we pronounce good are 
good with reference to a program of physical exploitation which we 
may have finally in mind, or with reference to some ideal of moral 
achievement to which the physical achievement should be prelimi- 
nary. In short, we have not yet learned to ask the questions, and to 
subordinate everything to the questions : What sort of people and re- 
lations between people are our physical and social programs tending 
to produce ? What are the things to do with the aim of producing 
better types of people and better types of relations between people ? 

But I repeat, to people of the social outlook these are almost 
elementary questions in the rational conduct of life. If we were 
adjusted to the outlook which I am indicating, these questions 
would be ever present with us, and our answers to them or our 
failures to answer them would be incessantly revising our valuations 
of the activities which make up our actual programs. 

The prime difficulty, therefore, in trying to expand the main 
thesis of this section, is that the proposition deals with ways and 
means of promoting something — "the human process" — the very 
reality of which is dubious in the minds of most Americans. We 
have to be talking about a program with reference to something the 
very existence of which is not admitted. We have to accept an 
unavoidable appearance of detachment from facts, of speculation 
about purely imaginary circumstances. This is really the ques- 
tion: If Americans really believed, as they do not, that the main 
business of people is to work out a paramount human process by 
means of the subsidiary physical and mental and moral processes; 
and if Americans really believed, as they do not, that the total of 
physical resources within our national control should always be 
administered as a trust to endow the moral process, how would 
Americans alter their present programs? 

Under the circumstances, the thing that may be expected to 
show all the immediate effects from the theoretical side upon the 
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objective process, that may reasonably be looked for at all, is tireless 
preaching, both by word and, so far as opportunity offers, by 
example, that the perceptions on which we have put the emphasis 
thus far are true. Preach! Preach! Preach! wherever a listener 
can be found, the functional, the moral, the human rendering of life. 
Pass the word around that in the final analysis the type of people 
we are and the type of dealings which we practice with one another 
are the most important things in sight. Keep harping away on the 
loose connection and even the reverse connection between large 
bulks of our activities and this ultimate social aim. To the degree 
in which we can hold attention upon this rendering of life, we shall 
have established our base of operations for the further campaign 
to win general conviction that we are not efficiently using 
our resources toward the indicated end, and to organize effort 
toward convergence of thought and action upon a more adequate 
program. 

Every detail that follows presupposes that the persons addressed 
have arrived at the social outlook indicated in the previous sections. 

Yet one who has that outlook in his mind's eye is at a well-nigh 
insuperable disadvantage in developing the main thesis of this 
section. The reasons have been presented in part in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Because Americans in general do not look at things 
from this social point of view, because they have virtually no co- 
ordinating scheme of life within which material values are function- 
ally subordinated to moral values, persons who are convinced that 
there should be such subordination, and who want to convince 
others, face the double problem of commending the general propo- 
sition by means of particulars which may be quite as debatable 
among Americans generally as the main proposition itself. That 
is, we are facing the task of getting the conviction lodged in our 
American consciousness, first, that moral considerations should 
govern our national programs, second, in particular, that all our 
community resources should be administered as an endowment 
for the human process which is the substantial affair. Canceling 
for the present the difficulties which confront effort to justify the 
former proposition, when we are working upon the latter, opposi- 
tion presents itself at every step in two forms, first, challenge of the 
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main proposition, second, challenge of alleged particulars which we 
might cite as specifications of human factors in the process. 

Everything that follows in this section is accordingly in the 
nature of a brief in support of particular claims which will be con- 
tradicted in turn by attorneys for the opposing view. I specify 
merely illustrative particulars which I regard as in themselves valid. 
I do not attempt to set up a whole co-ordinated scheme of concrete 
moral relations as something to be indicated in toto. That would 
make the task still harder, and it is hard enough if one tries to do 
only a little of it at a time. 

I assume then that, in the rest of this section, we are dealing 
with a state of mind which consents, for the sake of argument, 
to waive the previous question of principle and to consider what it 
would mean in application. That is, let us imagine the attorney 
for things as they are demanding: "Very well, let us suppose our- 
selves in agreement that physical resources ought to be held as an 
endowment for the human process. What would that mean in 
practice?" 

If that question were actually put to me in the course of debate, 
I should have to answer in my own mind, even if I did not speak 
out the answer, with some sort of a general formula of which all 
possible particulars would be illustrations. For instance, I should 
think of the human process, distinguished from the physical process, 
as correlations of activities in which the persons concerned in oper- 
ating the necessary technique are, first, becoming more capable of 
self-direction in control of that technique, that is, less tools in the 
hands of others and more self-initiators in ability if not in literal 
performance; second, they are becoming better acquainted with the 
relations of their special technique to the larger processes to which 
it is tributary, and they are correspondingly widening their con- 
ceptions of what their work means, both for themselves and for 
others; third, they are developing latent capabilities of more 
comprehensive or more specialized functions or both, either within 
the occupation or in some other occupation for which the former 
may become a preparatory school; fourth, the conditions of the 
occupation are favorable to the graduation of more highly developed 
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persons into corresponding types of function; fifth, these immediate 
occupational phases of activity are incidental to similar conscious 
integration into and voluntary co-operation with extra occupational 
activities, so that the persons in question are not confined in their 
personality to their mere occupational program, but so that they 
are in a way toward realizing some degree of partnership with all 
the normal activities of mankind. This is a way of outlining the 
content of my idea "the achievement of completer personality." 

Now in what follows I am not even hinting at a judgment of the 
relative importance in the United States at the present moment of 
activities which might be specified under this general description. 
That would shift the attention from the question of principle, with 
which I am now concerned, to debatable questions of practice, 
which ought not to be taken up until the principle is secure. I 
am arguing now not for a program but for a view of things which is 
entitled to precedence whenever we are trying to work out programs. 
It might be possible to project an architectural combination of 
details which might fall under this head, i.e., a symmetrical social 
structure embodying the principle of the service of the material 
to the moral. I am now deliberately avoiding all encouragement 
of such architectural schemes. Such devices saddle altogether 
too heavy handicaps upon the main proposition, viz., that a thor- 
oughly sophisticated society would know at least some points where 
excessive valuation of material was retarding progress of the 
moral, and that some portion of the material resources of a thor- 
oughly sophisticated society would be held as reserve for whatever 
work was necessary to rectify the balance. 

For instance, in the newspapers of April 28, 1914, Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of New York, was 
credited with remarks at a dinner of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers' Association, to the effect that ignorance and inefficiency 
among the country's farmers, rather than big business, make up 
the fundamental cause of the high cost of living. Mr. Vanderlip 
was represented as saying: "Land is being utilized with but 40 
per cent of efficiency, yet the farmer is not held culpable, he is 
not answerable to society, as is the railroad manager who produces 
anything less than 100 per cent." 
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The vision of capitalists, while in the earlier stages of digesting 
a New York banquet, shifting responsibility for the high cost of 
living upon the farmers, is sufficiently humorous to relieve the ten- 
sion of the most serious sociological argument. 

At the same time there is literal force in the consideration which 
Mr. Vanderlip very likely dealt with in a facetious way. Discount- 
ing the differences between the situation of the farmer and that of 
the railroad manager in the ratio of help from the legal and indus- 
trial system as indicated in my discussion of " the social gradations 
of capital" 1 we may take it for granted that the American farmer 
is not functioning up to capacity either economically or socially. 
It would be very unjust if we did not take if for granted also that 
the fault is not all his own. It is in part the fault of the American 
people as a standard-setting group. The reception which the nation 
at large, and many farmers in particular, gave to the Roosevelt- 
Bailey Commission on the improvement of rural conditions is con- 
clusive as to the moral attitude on both sides. On the one hand 
many farmers resented the idea that their affairs could not take 
care of themselves, and on the other hand the people generally 
seemed to feel that those newspapers which made fun of national 
inquiry into rural conditions had hit it off about right. 

Without assuming any details whatsoever about farming con- 
ditions in the United States, but taking the mere hypothesis that 
there is substantial truth in our variation of Mr. Vanderlip's 
alleged statements, what would be the rational policy of the people 
of the United States with reference to the situation, and why? 

We may answer by first inverting the order of the clauses in 
the question, Whatever should be the policy of the people of the 
United States, the reason for the policy should be a particularized 
version of the main proposition which this section is developing. 
That is, assuming that Americans accept something like Mr. 
Vanderlip's statement as true, the situation would presumably 
involve something more than mere failure to produce the desired 
economic results of farming. That failure would indicate certain 
kinds of mental and moral deficiency as partly causes and partly 
effects of that economic failure. Without assuming anything about 

1 Amer. Jour, of Sociok, XIX (May, 1914), 721. 
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the relative significance of this and other factors in American life, 
in and of itself this undergrade condition of farmers would consti- 
tute a national failure, of which there should be national effort to 
rid itself. If farmers do not understand their functions, do not take 
interest in them, do not get enough out of them to support them- 
selves in making the life on the farm satisfactory, or do not apply 
what they produce on the farm in such a way that it tends to make 
them better farmers and better citizens, there is a national phase of 
this inefficiency. It is a matter which should have a relation to 
national effort similar to that which discovery of pollution of its 
water supply should have to the effort of a family. In either case 
the material resources of the group are the indicated means of 
normalizing the situation, in the interest of hygienic, economic, and 
at last moral results. In either case, thorough examination of the 
conditions would be first in order, and thereupon thorough can- 
vassing of available ways and means of improving the conditions. 
No more in the one case than in the other should there be any hesi- 
tation about applying wealth which might otherwise be converted 
into new capital to correction of the disordered conditions. Sup- 
pose it were decided, for instance, that the chief source of the evils 
discovered might be traced to occupancy of farm lands by tenants 
rather than by immediate owners. Suppose it were evident that a 
gain in economic and moral efficiency would result from conversion 
of tenants into proprietors. Then it would be an intelligent use of 
public resources to apply funds within control of the public to 
purchase of farms and sale of them to persons now tenants, at a 
rate of interest so low that it would yield no return over and above 
the average risk involved in the transactions. Suppose the most 
important lack were found to be capital for developing one-family 
farms. Loans of funds raised by the public, and on the same terms, 
might be the wisest use of resources. Suppose the defects were 
accounted for chiefly in connection with lack of facilities for local 
communication and transportation. It might turn out to be 
socially wise to make large investments in roads, telephones, 
telegraphs, rural delivery, etc., from which there might never 
be a direct pecuniary return. Suppose it turned out that the key 
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to the inefficiency of farmers is to be found in the poverty of what 
we commonly speak of as "cultural resources," opportunities for 
amusement, recreation, education, and religious worship. Again 
community wisdom would draw upon recently acquired knowledge 
that, in the social body as in the organic body, the health of the 
whole depends upon the health of the parts. It is a shortsighted 
view of social utility to suppose that the maximum attainment of 
the whole community can be reached if parts of the community 
are allowed to stop with arrested development. In Russia and 
Germany and France the peasant is a type of human being so 
undeveloped that it is practically impossible in a single generation 
to transform him into the urban type. It has always been an 
element of strength and a source of pride in the United States that 
a farmer's boy might go to the city and in a few years be indis- 
tinguishable from the born-and-bred city man. There is a shrink- 
age of our national assets wherever this ceases to be the case. In 
so far as this shrinkage may be prevented by supply of cultural 
resources at general expense, which could not be provided from 
local means, this again would be an intelligent investment. This 
conclusion is not based on sentimental grounds. It is not a pre- 
scription of charity. It is a reading from our modern discovery 
of social interdependence. It is in the long run a foolish nation 
which permits permanent cleavage between types of its functioning 
members, along lines which assure to those on the one side ability 
to use their social functionings as a means of contact with all kinds 
of human achievement, while those on the other side are effectively 
barred from all-around improvement of their condition. Lincoln's 
dictum, "No nation can live half slave and half free," is probably 
a formula that might be much more widely generalized. Thus: 
No nation can live (on the cultural plane which we have indicated) 
if privilege pampers one class and consequently arrests the growth 
of other classes. 

This illustration uncovers a social desideratum which has been 
referred to in part in the twelfth proposition 1 of the brief that I am 

'The proposition reads: It would follow, twelfth, that adequate provision must 
be made for the function of keeping all the members of the community aware of the 
reciprocal nature of the enterprise in which they are engaged, and of the implied lia- 
bilities of all to each and of each to all (op. tit., p. 439). 
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now developing. The part of the social demand least suggested by 
that twelfth proposition calls for casual mention here. A relatively 
self-conscious society would provide itself with some sort of a 
standing committee of outlook. It would be a commission charged 
with the sole function of reading the signs of the times with refer- 
ence to the workings of the social process in the large view which we 
have considered. It would have the duty of discovering and 
making known to the whole society where parts of the society were 
falling behind their indicated functions, and it would be expected 
to advise the society as to the relative urgency of these delinquent 
functions for stimulus. That is, it is conceivable, for example, 
that something like Mr. Vanderlip's alleged assertions might be 
found true at a given time. It is conceivable that at the same time 
the outlook commission just suggested might find serious deficiencies 
in local, state, or national government in connection with farming 
interests. It is conceivable that other confused or arrested func- 
tionings might be discovered in the operation of the credit system 
so far as it affected farmers. In such a situation it would be a func- 
tion of the commission to point out these concurrent facts, and the 
commission or some other agency of the public would then have the 
task of attempting to ascertain whether there is a possible order 
of sequence in which attempts to correct these conditions might 
best proceed, because one or the other of them is a more radical 
cause than the rest; or whether modification of the situation must 
deal with them simultaneously, and, in either case, by what methods. 
Our constant emphasis in this section is on variations of the proposi- 
tion that a relatively self-conscious society, being aware of the 
paramountcy of the process of "human realization" in the complex 
of social activities, would constitute agencies for ascertaining when, 
where, and in what respects this indicated relationship was embar- 
rassed; and the society would have means ready to assist in 
correcting the disarrangement. 

Suppose the most importunate demand for social readjustment 
in the human interest, as contrasted with the capitalistic interest, 
were reduced to the proposition of a member of the Iowa legislature 
reported May 3, 1914, that in the interest of humanity the United 
States government should acquire ownership of some or all of the 
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Colorado coal mines. In the first place, if the American people had 
been as completely self-conscious from the outset as we have sup- 
posed for the sake of hypothesis, neither those mines nor any others 
might ever have become private property. Since there has been 
a hiatus in our self-consciousness, or postponement of this range of 
social self-consciousness, awakening of it would appropriately be 
marked by application of community means to restoration or estab- 
lishment of a normal social condition in this particular. Assuming 
of course that this specific adjustment were important enough to 
compensate for the inevitable disturbance of other interests, the re- 
sources of the nation should be regarded as properly used if they 
were diverted from other channels to the extent necessary to affect 
change from private ownership to public ownership of the mines. 

Suppose again the suggestion which Dr. Franz Oppenheimer, 
of Berlin, made casually at the University of Chicago in April, 
1914, should appeal to Americans as the most vital constructive 
problem in the United States at present, the quality of citizenship 
being the criterion. Dr. Oppenheimer remarked that large, num- 
bers of the European immigrants to this country are skilled culti- 
vators of the soil, but unskilled in any other occupation. In the 
absence of organized means of directing them to accessible land, and 
of financing them while they might get a foothold upon the land, 
deplorable numbers of these immigrants lodge in eastern cities. 
In city conditions they are worse than useless, while they might 
become valuable citizens if they could be placed at their indicated 
occupation as cultivators of land. Again given a well-attested 
conclusion to this effect, it would be a counsel of wisdom, both for 
economic and for moral reasons, to concentrate social means for 
dealing with this situation. The fact that such measures would 
have very obvious economic justification need not obscure the 
further fact that, aside from the economic reasons, there are human 
reasons weighty enough to demand the measures. Human beings 
being voluntarily or involuntarily dislocated from normal social 
functionings not only become a drag upon the economic factors of 
the process, but they tend to arrest the moral factors. 

The propositions in this series are so interlocked with one 
another, each turns out to be in so many ways a phase of all the 
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rest, that it is impossible to go far in developing the implications 
of either of them without expressing them in terms of some of the 
other propositions. The sort of social survey which these proposi- 
tions constitute proves therefore to be merely a formal outline 
map. After we have traversed the territory time and again, from 
these different points of departure in turn, range after range of new 
detail may be drawn into the same forms. I pass then to pre- 
liminary development of the fourth proposition. 

We should regard it as settled, fourth, that the undertaking will always 
be conducted with a view to encouragement, in each individual, of every 
excellence, and the highest degree of every excellence which can be harmonized 
with the efficiency of the whole process of human development. 1 

It is one of the humorous or tragic paradoxes of history that the 
most confident and exuberant individualistic nation thus far devel- 
oped has never seriously undertaken to find out the laws governing 
the production of individuals! The late President W. R. Harper 
never uttered a remark which revealed more of the contrast between 
himself and most other men than when he said, after he knew that 
he had but a few days to live, "It has always been my ambition to 
find out the strong points in as many men as possible, and to help 
them make the most of themselves." Our American civilization 
has been conspicuous for its assertion of the right of each man to 
make the most of himself in his own way. As a people, we have 
never so much as formed the conception that it is a part of the 
business of Americans to learn how we may combine our resources 
so as to enable one another to make out the indications of each one's 
best, and how to realize that best by co-operations of the resources 
of each and all. 

For our immediate purposes particulars drawn from the aca- 
demic sphere may serve as the most convenient illustrations. If 
one were covetous of the reputation of defamer of Americans in 
general and of American scholars in particular, one might rather 
easily gain the unenviable end by writing up the accessible evidence 
on the subject of jealousies among American scholars. Even those 
of us who have spent our adult lives as members of academic facul- 
ties are accustomed to idealize such groups as characteristically 

1 Op. cit., p. 436. 
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magnanimous. In so doing, however, we picture them as we think 
they ought to be, not as they actually have been. It would be 
unwarranted to assert that American academic men have been 
less generous toward one another than the average of their fellow- 
citizens. It is true that the record of American academic men in 
their relations with one another shows them to have been as a class 
so much like the average of their fellow-citizens in this particular 
that they offer good illustrative material displaying the character- 
istics of Americans in general. As this argument is academic and 
addressed primarily to academic people, there is peculiar pertinence 
in illustration from academic sources. 

Without having attempted to study the subject systematically, 
I have casually accumulated a large number of instances, from 
widely separated institutions, all tending to the conclusion that 
American academic men as a rule have had very much interest in 
magnifying themselves but very little interest in stimulating their 
colleagues. Perhaps my conclusion is an illustration of Mark 
Antony's half-truth — 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

At all events, the narrownesses of our academic men have gone 
into certain records. I suspect that the rule has been typified by 
a number of colleges of which I have personal knowledge. 1 

To state the facts about these institutions with restraint, it 
was the rule for the professors to employ all sorts of devices, from 
petty to heroic, to exalt themselves and their own departments. 
The instances are rare in which they have been known to display 
praiseworthy intelligence or zeal in emphasizing the importance 
and in co-operating in the development of one another's depart- 
ments. 

To draw from my own experience: At the age of twenty-seven 
I was elected professor of history and political economy in a New 
England college. The establishment of that roomy department was 

1 1 must add with emphasis that the institution which I know best has furnished 
a larger volume of more convincing evidence to the precise contrary of my present 
contention than any other academic institution within my acquaintance. 
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at the urgent request of the president and against the united protest 
of the other members of the faculty. During the first year the 
faculty so stoutly insisted on their prescriptive rights to the time 
of the students that I was permitted to teach only four hours per 
week ! If I were tempted to speak bitterly of this treatment, the 
impulse is more than neutralized by the consideration that this 
very illiberality turned out to be a blessing in disguise. It gave 
me time to find myself in a way which amounted to the difference 
between failure and success. The college had no primary and 
pitiably little secondary historical material. At that time economic 
literature fit for the use of college students was scarce, and the selec- 
tions from it in the library of that college were meager. It was a 
genuine case of bricks without straw. Thanks to the fact that for 
seven years I was never allowed to teach more than eight hours per 
week, I was permitted and forced by the situation to concentrate 
an amount of time and work upon self-education which laid a basis 
for my later work that I should otherwise have lacked. 

Whether other young men have been the unintended benefi- 
ciaries of similar conditions, I do not know. There was abundant 
evidence that in other New England colleges at the time the usual 
attitude of professors toward other subjects than their own was 
essentially similar. In notable cases that are now legendary, men 
of the highest reputation were in a state of feud with one another 
which in memorable instances culminated in physical conflict, 
in place of co-operation in a liberal spirit. 

The first notable exception to this rule came with the organiza- 
tion of Johns Hopkins University. President Gilman may never 
have formulated his policy in just the words of Dr. Harper, but he 
anticipated him in putting the policy into practice. One of my 
regrets is that I missed the opportunity to contribute a paragraph 
to American academic history by neglecting to find out from Dr. 
Harper to what extent he was conscious of building on Dr. Gilman's 
foundations. The year 1876 certainly marks the setting of an 
academic standard which by contrast has served to show up the 
older type of academic relations; and the Johns Hopkins example 
has notably tended to socialize professed academic ideals throughout 
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the United States. President Gilman was never tired of reiterating 
variations of his formula, "A university is a company of scholars 
each trying to give the most help to every other, and to get the most 
help from every other, in the pursuit of knowledge." The chief 
impression of President Gilman's personal influence and of the 
moral and intellectual atmosphere of Johns Hopkins, which remains 
to me from the year of my residence there (1888-89), 1& that it was 
an intense realization of that ideal. Everyone seemed to be an 
active factor, not in a vain practice of mutual admiration, but in 
stimulating reciprocity of intelligent appreciation. Everyone 
seemed to want everyone else to do the best work in his power, and 
everyone seemed eager to know how to give every other one's best 
its proper place in the scale of respect. 

Returning to Dr. Harper's exemplification of the same ideal, 
his conception of the function of a university was that it should be 
an organization for the selection of men of the highest order of 
intellectual ability, and for furnishing them with equipment and 
opportunity to develop and apply their ability under the most 
favorable conditions. Not equal suffrage for mediocrity, but equal 
scope for as many different kinds of eminence as there are different 
divisions of knowledge, was his aim. In so far as our American 
universities have arrived at articulate consciousness, their pro- 
fession today corresponds with the vision of these two leaders, 
rather than with the unsocial academic reality of the earlier 
period. This ideal does not mean that if a Goethe or a Hegel 
or a Darwin should appear in an American university, the 
endowment and equipment of the foundation would or should be 
turned over to him for the sole exploitation of his interests and 
genius. It does mean that all academic eyes should be keen for 
exceptional excellence in any department of intellectual activity, 
and that there should be a delicate divination of proportions, and a 
turning of academic resources, so far as consistent with the per- 
manent interests of the whole, toward stimulation and support of 
talent which gives the most credible promise of unusual results. 

Academic men are in a position to make good use of this case 
as a pointer toward social policy in general. It cannot at present 
be repeated too often that even those who have given most attention 
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to study of social relations have not yet found a convincing expres- 
sion for their conception of the normal correlation between indi- 
vidual and social interests. Our utterances on the subject almost 
invariably put an emphasis on the one term of the problem or 
the other to the depreciation of the term not emphasized. That is, 
we state the standard of life in which we believe, either as a matter 
of individual rights, or at any rate of desiderata for the individual 
which leave in a hazy and ambiguous state the relations between 
individuals, both as ends in themselves and as conditions necessary 
for the individualistic phase of achievement; or at the other extreme 
we put so much stress on the importance of social relations, the 
type of give and take between the members of society, that we 
obscure the individual factors, both as ends in themselves and as 
prerequisites of the most evolved interchange of service of all sorts 
between all the individuals of a society. 

It would be futile to speculate about the ways in which equi- 
librium and reconciliation between the conflicting tendencies is to 
be affected. At present it appears that the best which the most 
socially conscious of us may do is to magnify each of these comple- 
mentary aspects of reality in turn, with the alternations following 
each other as closely in time and space as possible. Even if we 
cannot succeed in framing a satisfactory verbal expression of the 
correlation between the individual and the social, persistent reitera- 
tion of the importance of both, and of the dependence of each upon 
the other, will in time lead to a better-balanced appreciation of 
both factors in the actual equation than has thus far been realized. 

Without attempting at this point further account of the two 
poles of the human reality, the individual and the social, the matter 
now to be emphasized is that there has never been a type of modern 
sociological theory in which the importance of the individual factor 
did not bulk large. Even if the formulations of the theory seemed 
to ignore the individual and to picture social structure and functions 
as something so far transcending the sphere of individuals as to 
make them by definition of no account, further prying into the 
meaning of these formulations would bring to light that after all 
these paramount social relations had to borrow their meaning, in 
the minds of their champions, from something which they were 
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supposed to bring to pass for inevitable individuals. No social 
theorist has been able to glorify the social side of human conditions 
exclusively enough to escape the necessity at last of analyzing that 
glory into terms of elements to be lodged in achievements of indi- 
viduals. Whatever our differences in theory about the ranking 
order of the individual and the social factors in our sociological 
problem, we really do not differ about the plain proposition that 
social progress is inconceivable which does not somehow register 
itself in objective or subjective variants of individuals. 

In a word, no one can give an account of his own rendering of 
normal society without putting it in some version of the better 
securing or the better equipping or the better qualifying of persons. 
We cannot satisfy ourselves that this world has any meaning at all 
if the meaning is not located in the process of sublimating persons. 
To all of us the bettering of persons is an incident, at least, in 
the workings of sane life. When we fix our attention on this 
desideratum, therefore, we are not surrendering to a sociological 
or a practical sectarianism, real as the sectarianisms are which 
rally around individualistic phases of life. We are rather trying 
to insure open-minded recognition for everything, welcome or 
unwelcome, which the reality of the individual imposes upon our 
consideration. 

The substance of the main thesis of this section then is that a 
fully self-conscious society would make encouragement of the maxi- 
mum development of individuals a cardinal clause in its program. 
As I have hinted, this would be an immeasurable step in advance of 
the traditional American theory and practice. Our theory has been 
that our republican form of government furnishes every man equal 
opportunity, and that it is the possibility, the right, and the duty 
of each man, without the help of anybody else, to make the most 
of himself simply by using the opportunity for all it is worth. We 
have held that a program of active co-operation in the develop- 
ment of individual excellence would be un-American. Being 
un-American, we have assumed that it would for that reason be 
absolutely unreasonable. 

In other words our American individualism has been virtually 
a theory, and so far as we were acting in conscious consistency with 
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our theory a practice of the principle that every individual should 
be free to make the most of himself by his own efforts, but that it 
is no concern of Americans as a whole to promote the development 
of better types of individuals than isolated initiative can produce. 

Without going into particulars, we may note in passing that the 
presumed "equal opportunity" varies in several ways from the 
facts in our American life. Taking our property system and our 
educational system together, it turns out to be far from true that 
a potential genius has the same prospect of finding himself in one 
stratum of society as in another. Entirely aside from those 
facts, however, American civilization has been in principle jealous 
and intolerant of the very idea of excellence. Along with the 
assumption of "equal opportunity" we have cultivated a presump- 
tion of equal ability, equal quality, equal competence in all spheres, 
and we have more or less overtly resented the inevitable differentia- 
tions in contradiction of that presumption. 

In his book, Democracy and Liberty, Lecky has supported the 
thesis that democracy is necessarily a reign of mediocrity, that it 
must inevitably work to the discouragement of excellence and to 
standardization of the commonplace. Whether Lecky turns out 
to be right or not, it is beyond dispute that there is no more un- 
promising task in sight than that of convincing Americans that the 
common interest demands systematic stimulation of specialized 
excellence. The intensity of selfish competition, the spurs of 
individual ambition, the various prizes to be gained by the fortunate 
adventurer in many activities, and not least the operations of pure 
chance, have combined to differentiate Americans in spite of our 
persistent presumptions of uniformity. These very differentiations, 
however, often have the effect of confirming our preference for 
sameness. The differences are so frequently and so obviously not 
the result of merit nor in correspondence with merit, but they are 
so notoriously the play of accident or the outcome of schemings 
that they confirm instead of weakening our national prepossession 
in favor of sameness and our general belief that all variations from 
the average type are vicious. 

In the present state of the American mind, it would be Utopian 
in the most fantastic sense to propose a general program for the 
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promotion of specialization. Americans as a rule do not believe 
in specialization except as each believes in his.own kind of speciali- 
zation. My theory to account for this fact is that in the minds of 
most Americans all specialization except one's own is pictured as 
privilege. Accordingly it seems to me that there can be no great 
change in concerted American attitude on the subject of specializa- 
tion until we grasp the idea of specialization as social function, and 
until we recognize the economy, whether from the individualistic 
or from the collectivistic standpoint, of developing functionaries of 
the highest grade of efficiency for every place in the social process. 
The grade of social schooling which is indicated, therefore, as 
next in order for Americans involves discovery of the ways and 
degrees in which functional specialization makes for the general 
good. It is obvious that whether we occupy the individualistic 
or the social standpoint our practical demands coincide in calling 
for certain kinds of functional differentiation with efficiency in 
each activity at the highest attainable degree. Whether we are 
individualists or collectivists, we do not want to depend on the 
blacksmith to repair our watch, nor on the barber to perform our 
surgery, nor on the schoolmaster to conduct our law business. 
We do not want the doctors to manage our railroads, nor the poli- 
ticians to select our teachers, nor the advertisers to run our news- 
papers; unless our calling happens to be one of those required, we 
believe it is better for us to distrust ourselves and to assume the 
greater competence of others when it is in order to plan a building, 
or paint a picture, or perform a chemical analysis, or navigate a 
ship. There is so much specialization in our society, and we are 
in such constant dependence upon it, that we may well be puzzled 
at the mystery of the social psychology which is still so inhospitable 
to the constructive indications of this interdependence. With 
allowance for the negligible few sociological theorists who are 
exceptions, it has not occurred to Americans that Americans as a 
community have any reasons to concern themselves, still less to 
bestir themselves about an active community policy of cultivating 
excellence for every variation of social function which the com- 
munity can employ. It has never become a controlling part of 
American thinking; it has not even become prominent in American 
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thinking, that the community is dwarfing itself by omitting to 
develop its functionaries. By coining a new expression for it 
Professor James put into circulation in a few minds the common- 
place that most men do not "energize" their equipment to its 
capacity. No one has succeeded in drawing public attention to a 
nation-wide generalization of that commonplace. Americans have 
not stopped to think that we are all living within our capacity, if 
for no other reasons than because we are not making the most of each 
potential co-operator in our group-process. Better farmers and 
foresters and fishermen and foundrymen, co-operating with better 
functionaries throughout the length and breadth of our society, 
to the other extremity of politicians and philosophers and poets, 
would amount to civilization of higher power. Since the later days 
of the Roman Empire we have known that, when land that might 
raise corn is merely feeding sheep, things are tending toward eco- 
nomic and social poverty. We have not yet found out that a land 
capable of stimulating more effective men is not realizing its possible 
progress. Of course the bulk of our material gains shuts off our 
view of our relative mental and moral sterility. We mistake 
"prosperity" for progress. We accept wealth as the equivalent of 
civilization. Neither Englishmen nor Americans have thought it 
worth while to find out whether Ruskin had his eye on something 
real when he wrote "where wealth accumulates and men decay." 
It is not necessary to assume the burden of proof that Ruskin's 
phrase tells the story of our American balance sheet. All that is 
necessary to the present argument is assertion that American intelli- 
gence and efficiency in the matter of promoting the human factors 
in civilization compare unfavorably with our intelligence and 
efficiency in developing the technique of physical production. 

We must stop to pay our respects to the rudiments of American 
history in order to protect the present analysis against the possible 
charge that it ignores the foundations of American institutions. 
It is true, as we have been taught to believe, that no stimulus to 
the development of human efficiency had ever been offered in a 
single time and place equal to that involved in the establishment 
of the American colonies and the foundation of the American Repub- 
lic. Within conditions like those which prevailed previous to these 
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events, and even later than the middle of the nineteenth century, 
no more effective stimuli of personal achievement are conceivable 
than the types of "freedom" and "opportunity" actually afforded 
by our early institutions. Nor was this an accident, something 
not contemplated by the early colonists and the founders of the 
Republic. On the contrary, these men had an intensity of purpose 
to conquer the conditions of human realization, as they understood 
both conditions and realization, with which nothing in the typical 
American of the present generation is closely comparable. Nothing 
in this analysis actually or by implication calls in question the 
indisputable fact that our nationality was begotten and born and 
nurtured by the purpose to secure conditions in which men might 
make the most of themselves. Moreover the ideas of what is 
involved in men making the most of themselves, which were behind 
and before and within this purpose, were high and worthy. All 
this is taken for granted. But external circumstances change, 
and subjective attitudes toward objective circumstances change, 
and the resultant at a given time is by no means necessarily as 
fortunate a conjunction of circumstances and attitudes as may have 
existed at an earlier time. The thesis of this section is virtually an 
assertion that the present is a case in point. While "freedom" 
and "opportunity," in the historical American sense, are the most 
powerful promoters of human progress in conditions like those of 
our earlier periods, they become relatively diminishing factors as 
physical space becomes more occupied and social contacts become 
more intense and complex. Under the latter circumstances, the 
older type of "freedom" and "opportunity," literally reproduced, 
would get for a man no more than the career of a tramp and the 
fortune of a rolling stone. The "freedom" and "opportunity" 
possible in an evolved civilization are no longer a roving license to 
follow one's fancy in picking out a vacant section of the earth's 
surface, and there employing one's unaided powers in drawing 
upon nature's supplies. In a relatively settled civilization "free- 
dom" and "opportunity" at their best are transformed into facility 
of functioning in an established system. 

Therewith the minor factors that served the purpose of realizing 
the primitive types of "freedom" and "opportunity" imperceptibly 
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lose competence. The home, the school, the church, if operating 
in accordance with traditional types of individuals, put the indi- 
vidual in possession of certain standards of virtue, certain ele- 
mentary knowledge, and certain habits of co-operation which are 
beyond price; yet the individuals so endowed, and no further intro- 
duced to the specific conditions in which they must find themselves, 
are as unprepared for the type of life they must enter as girls who 
have been in a convent until they are eighteen are to venture alone 
into city conditions. The old freedom of access to unoccupied 
lands, the old presumed equality before the law, had their share 
in making the old "freedom" and "opportunity" real and effective 
in the development of efficient men. The former of these conditions 
has so far disappeared, and the latter has become in effect so 
changed, that neither can have the same relative influence in clearing 
the way for spontaneous assertion of personality which the original 
conditions exerted. The chief substitutes at present for the older 
lure of limitless natural opportunity are private stimulation of 
technical excellence in the employ of private profit-producers. 
The born Daniel Boone may now live and die unrecognized in 
the job of division superintendent of a railroad. A possible John 
Jacob Astor may reach the limits of the powers that have a chance 
to develop, as a floorwalker in Marshall Field's. An embryo Eli 
Whitney now enters the employ of a manufacturing company, 
under condition that every invention which he may devise shall 
be the property of the corporation, and without assurance that 
his own income shall be so increased from the revenues of his inven- 
tion that he may have scope to prove whether he is a potential 
Edison. 

I would not be understood as denying that the factors last 
referred to are important in stimulating certain kinds of excellence. 
I would give them all the credit due. Perhaps they should be 
spoken of as one of the great assets of present society. So be it. 
Let us use them as object-lessons then in learning how to do 
more and better that which the motive of private profit has done 
in part. 

A query touching this matter was raised in an editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune of May 18, 1914. 
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A Nation of Unskilled 

We are a nation of unskilled. We are sending cotton to France, but we 
import artistic gowns from Paris. We export copper to Germany, but we 
import surgical instruments from that country. We sell our raw material 
cheap and pay high prices for the finished product. 

Why are we not turning our cotton and wool into beautiful gowns at home ? 
Why are we not manufacturing our own surgical instruments? Why are 
American workmen, American manufacturers, and dealers not getting the 
enormous profits involved in the field of industry which lies between the 
raw material and the finished high-grade article ? 

The answer, according to C. A. Prosser, secretary of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, lies in the fact that we have no 
skilled mechanics in this country. The United States has neglected the educa- 
tion of its workers, Secretary Prosser says. We have the best institutions in 
the world to train technical leaders. But we give the manual laborer — and 
there are some seven millions of him — no thought. The American working- 
man may be the most intelligent in the world, but his intelligence cannot 
make up for the lack of that skill which comes from training. 

We are satisfied in this country, it is pointed out, with a common school 
education for the great mass of laborers. In Germany every boy who leaves 
the common school for the factory attends some sort of continuation school 
in the evening. The boy who works as a machinist goes to a night school 
which, besides teaching him better citizenship, tries to make a better machinist 
of him. The boy who works as a clerk in a store or office goes to the sort of 
school that furthers his knowledge along business lines while taking care of his 
general education. 

The workers of the United States, according to Mr. Prosser, are beginning 
to realize their educational deficiencies. In the New England states alone 
half a million dollars is spent by workers annually for correspondence-school 
instruction. The deficiencies of our mass education are too great, however, to 
be benefited by the necessarily shallow and inefficient instruction of a corre- 
spondence school. The United States will have to take to industrial training 
in earnest, he says, or stand the consequence and great financial loss which the 
creating of a totally unskilled and untrained working population involves. 

It is in every instance a question of detail whether a relatively 
self-conscious community might serve itself best by employing its 
government much or little in securing either of the functions which 
we are discussing. Our main proposition in each case amounts to 
this: A thoroughly self-conscious community would devise means, 
whether governmental, or voluntary, or a combination of both 
depending upon circumstances, to secure so and so. 
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Accordingly the present thesis may be expanded in this way: 
That which every well-managed corporation does in its private 
interest in the way of developing special talent for each detail of its 
functions should be done by every national community with 
reference to every function that is vital to its community interests. 
That is, each community should consciously assume its responsi- 
bility as an organization of persons destined to co-operative 
achievement of their physical, mental, and moral possibilities. 
Each community should, therefore, provide, first, the necessary 
agencies for progressive discovery of the indicated implications of 
the physical, mental, and moral possibilities of its members; second, 
means and methods of co-operation through which most efficiently 
to approach realization of these possibilities. 

It is worth while to notice that the proposition so expanded 
deals with terms that were familiar to the economic philosophy 
which was becoming dominant early in the nineteenth century and 
which became classic a little later. That is, the theorem, "He 
serves the interest of the community best who serves his own 
interest best," contains, in somewhat less expanded form, all the 
terms of our proposition. We have merely organized those terms 
from a standpoint opposite to that from which the earlier proposi- 
tion was composed. There is only one truth about the factors in 
question, and both approaches are necessary before we can close 
in on it with the utmost precision. Both propositions recognize 
the factors (1) interest of the individual, (2) interest of the com- 
munity, (3) interdependence of these two types of interest. The 
weakness of the earlier proposition appeared in the fact that, in 
application, it came to mean, "He serves the interest of the com- 
munity best who serves his own interest best, as he sees his own 
interest." The formula consequently soon became a sanction for 
the most unsocial forms of economic self-interest. Our formula 
implies the opposite proposition, "He serves his own interest 
best who serves the interest of the community best, as the 
community destiny defines that interest." That is, we have a 
broader conception than people had at any time in the nineteenth 
century of what is involved in " the best interests of the individual." 
We no longer suppose that those best interests may be infallibly 
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judged for himself by the typical individual. We assume on the 
contrary that the best interests of the individual usually involve 
more consideration of the best interests of the community and of 
one's functional responsibilities to the community than the typical 
individual is equipped to bring to bear upon the problem. We 
conclude therefore that, in functioning toward the most and the 
best that associated human beings can ever bring to pass, the com- 
munity factor in denning aims and in providing means for reaching 
those aims must bulk larger than was presumed by eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century philosophy. This not to retire individual 
initiative but to reinforce and steer it. 

As the community judgment of its own interest has to be formed 
by persons, it is certainly true that prevalence of our formula might 
lead to such interpretation of the community interest that an 
extremely limited conception of the interest of individuals might 
remain. As I have indicated in another place, the implicit appeal 
from the prejudice of both these views is to be to the objective 
process of human experience. 1 

In other words, we are in the process of finding out the correla- 
tion of social functions in which there will be the closest possible 
coincidence between the interest of the individual as he sees it 
and the interest of the community as the community sees it. So 
far as we can see now, that conjunction of interests will be an inci- 
dent of a social condition in which the members of the community 
will habitually think of themselves not as detached adventurers, each 
working out a salvation of his own, but as persons achieving their 
personality by functioning in a community process. On the other 
hand, that conjunction of interests will be a factor of a social con- 
dition in which all community programs will be governed by such 
recognition of the members as persons that their functionings in the 
community processes will always be tributary, not merely to the 
accomplishment of the programs of the community as an organiza- 
tion, but at the same time to progressive realization of the person- 
ality of the members. 

Returning from the digression in the last paragraph, we may 
indicate the sort of procedure that would correspond with mature 

'"The Evolution of a Social Standard," Amer.Jour. ofSociol.,XX(Ju\y, ioi4),io. 
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social self-consciousness by referring to the tentative scheme of 
a survey of social achievement proposed by the present writer, 1 
and still the most available set of categories with which the writer 
is acquainted for basic survey of community conditions. 

For convenience this conspectus was divided into six "grand 
divisions," i.e. : (1) achievement in promoting health; (2) achieve- 
ment in producing wealth; (3) achievement in harmonizing human 
relations; (4) achievement in discovery and spread of knowledge; 
(5) achievement in the fine arts; (6) achievement in religion. 

The schedule, which was intended virtually as the first draft of 
a questionnaire to be used as a guide in a large social survey, was 
introduced by the following paragraphs : 

The main point is that human welfare is a compound of achievement in 
each of these divisions and subdivisions of effort, and that no estimate of a 
social situation is complete that leaves any portion of either division of achieve- 
ment out of the account. 

It is thus assumed that the whole exhibit presents a series of problems of 
proportion and correlation. No claim is made that the conspectus is itself a 
sufficient correlation of the topics suggested. They are presented merely as a 
tentative catalogue, as a preliminary survey, not as a theory of relative values. 

The outline was followed by this paragraph (p. 727): 

The problem of understanding our social situation may be expressed as the 
problem of making a better outline than the above of the facts that have a 
bearing upon individual and social welfare at the present moment. The 
problems of social technology are presented by the several situations discovered 
in such survey, and considered as partially realized satisfactions of human 
interest. 

That is, adequately self-conscious social procedure would begin 
by securing periodically a sufficient inventory of social assets and 
liabilities. Whether or not the conspectus referred to contains an 
approximately adequate list and classification of the necessary 
items is not a material question. Some list and classification of 
the important items is necessary. The more improvement upon 
the schedule proposed the better. Assuming then that Americans 
have supplied themselves with a credible exhibit of just where 
and how they stand in the work of achieving the conditions and the 
reality of human well-being, the part of the program with which 

1 General Sociology, pp. 718-37. 
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this section is concerned calls for inspection of that exhibit to dis- 
cover the points where work evidently remains to be done, to dis- 
cover the sort of talent and equipment necessary to the performance 
of the work, and then calls for social resolution to enlist and train 
and equip persons for fitness to perform the work. This formula 
applies to every major or minor function which is visibly under- 
supplied or undermanned throughout the six groups in our classi- 
fication of functions. 

A typical case, varied only in detail from the generic form, is 
presented in the following editorial in the Chicago Tribune of the 
same date as the quotation above. 

Miss Lathrop Wins 

Certain interests represented in the house of representatives do not like 
Miss Lathrop and the federal children's bureau, of which she is the efficient head. 
In committee the appropriation for her work was cut to $25,000, which meant 
starvation. Miss Lathrop wants to investigate infant mortality and danger- 
ous occupations of children. The house did not agree with its committee that 
this important social service should be paralyzed. It added $139,000 to the 
sum allowed by the committee "for the investigation of infant mortality and 
dangerous occupations of children." 

Now the Senate appropriations committee has confirmed this appropriation 
and unless the interests exploiting children are stronger than we think they 
are in the Senate the work of Miss Lathrop will proceed. 

If any expenditure is justified from the point of view of constructive state- 
craft it is an. expenditure which conserves the sources of citizenship. Sound 
manhood and sound womanhood make a state, and these no state can have 
unless it protects the soundness of childhood in body and mind. Here in 
Illinois we know that Miss Lathrop has an exceptionally level head and we are 
confident that her bureau will be directed with common sense, discernment, 
and courage. The member of Congress who fights her work has something to 
explain. The community which permits its representative to try to defeat it 
needs to take thought and examine its conscience. 

That is, here is a function of investigation. Miss Lathrop 
and her subordinates in the Children's Bureau may or may not be 
the most talented and the best-trained persons in the United States 
for the needed work. Whether they are or are not, circumstances 
have indicated them as the most available persons at the present 
moment for that particular function. Neither they nor conceivably 
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more capable persons could perform the function without public 
payment of the expenses of the work. The needed supplies aug- 
ment the powers of the workers as functionaries. Their experi- 
ence in this particular functioning will make them more capable of 
further functionings in the future. Whether from the standpoint 
of an ideal of maximum individualizings, or from the standpoint of 
the ideal of maximum productivity of social assets, this instance of 
public provision of means for particular efficiency is exemplary. 
The argument of this section is that similar actions should pass more 
and more out of the exceptional class and become the systematized 
program of society. 

Passing propositions 5, 6, and 7, 1 which are relatively self- 
explanatory, we will close this analysis by an expansion of propo- 
sition 8, viz. : 

We should foresee that from year to year and from decade to decade the 
enterprise will show an increasing surplus of material and spiritual goods. 
This accumulation will of course be held as a trust fund by the community, 
and it will be used as a special endowment to reinforce those operations which, 
in the general interest, from time to time most require stimulation. Experi- 
ence will develop a code of equity to govern the administration of this material 
and spiritual wealth. It will be dedicated to the assistance of all persons and 
processes that increasing enlightenment discovers to be worthy of exceptional 
support. It will be jealously guarded against concession in the form of per- 
manent privilege, and it will be held without prejudice at the service of every 
interest in the community which needs temporary encouragement in developing 
activities that give assurance of contributing ultimately to the good of the 
whole. 

I have already said substantially that each proposition in this 
series is largely a variation of every other. If we were engaged 
principally in showing what logical technique can accomplish, 
it might perhaps be demonstrated that the whole series of propo- 
sitions might be reconstructed by starting with either of them and 
drawing legitimate deductions. That is far from the present 
purpose. These propositions do not purport to be a logical series 
in the Aristotelian sense. They are attempted readings from the 
pragmatic logic of the actual workings and arrests of working in 
society. Put in dogmatic form, in place of the contingent form in 
which this whole argument is composed, each proposition would 

1 Amer. Jour. ofSociol., XIX, 436. 
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read: Americans as a group are immature in social self- 
consciousness. If we were mature we should face our group prob- 
lems with the assumptions so and so, and we should consequently 
aim in that connection thus and thus. 

No proposition in the series is a more direct and radical chal- 
lenge of American preconceptions than the one now to be expanded. 
Not one of these propositions more distinctly represents the chal- 
lenge of the individualistic conception by the social conception. 
Whatever takes place in the next few centuries, it must tend either 
to credit or to discredit the interpretation of the human lot of which 
the present thesis is perhaps the most critical expression. 

On the one hand this thesis is extravagantly Utopian. It is a 
counsel of perfection. It looks toward such a comprehensiveness 
of vision, such unity of judgment, such harmony of co-operation, as 
no large society has ever achieved, and such as it seems extravagant 
to suppose a democratic society can ever achieve. It contemplates 
a nation conducting its whole life upon a budget basis. It thinks 
of the nation taking long looks ahead; inquiring what its develop- 
ing interests will demand in the next year, decade, generation, 
century; counting the cost of the different enterprises which these 
requisitions will involve; deciding upon the order and combination 
in which these related enterprises should be undertaken or enlarged; 
and organizing its resources with reference to consistent promotion 
of the whole program as deliberately as the German or the Russian 
government accumulates a war chest. 

On the other hand, the most obvious reply to this side of the 
case, if it is urged as an objective, is that every item to be mentioned 
under this head is already in operation in some form and degree. 
Not a detail to be rehearsed, and certainly not one that will be 
magnified, in this section, but may be illustrated in the concrete 
by some sample which is probably fairly well known as a reality 
somewhere in the United States. The element that is lacking is 
group initiative and systematization of these details. Here again 
the group is in a condition of retarded energizing of its functions, 
and also in a state of loose co-ordination of its functions. Many of 
the most valuable of these details are provided for, to the degree 
n which they are provided for at all, not by group initiative, but 
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by private initiative. Even the individualist in creed is likely 
to believe that the best society thinkable would be one in which 
there would be a system of gentlemen's agreements among indi- 
viduals, so that everyone who wants to leave the world a little 
better than he found it would not take the same specific method 
as everyone else of like mind, because it would be undesirable for the 
world to have a plethora of one kind of benefit, and a shortage of 
others. Thus it would be a crude world which had produced a 
large number of rich men with a hobby for building libraries, and 
none interested in building hospitals; or many ready to build 
hospitals but none willing to endow centers of research; or many 
generous toward charities and none concerned in finding out and 
removing the causes of poverty. Whether we are individualists 
or collectivists, therefore, in our abstract social philosophy, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that civilization is retarded or advanced 
according to the efficiency of the team work between the persons 
concerned. Even the philosophical anarchists — indeed it is not 
quite fair to them to insert the word even — if we listen with judicial 
ear to what they say for themselves, do not want a society without 
team work. They want team work by consent, not by compulsion. 

Without stopping for further argument on the merits of indi- 
vidualistic versus collectivistic philosophies, the present discussion 
is based on the belief that civilized societies will always find it to 
their own interest to consent to a large amount of compulsion. 
This compulsion will be increasingly that of persuasion rather than 
of force. It will accordingly be in practice genuine consent rather 
than compulsion. The approval of the types of team work adopted 
into the mores will more and more have gone ahead of the specific 
call for action, and when that call comes the dormant compulsive 
power will not have to act, but the response in the individual will 
take the place of external constraint. 

Thus every good citizen recognizes his obligation to pay his 
share toward public expenses. Many a good citizen — perhaps far 
from enough of them — sometimes feels called to fight against the 
actual practices in levying and collecting taxes. Given approval 
of the technique of taxation in force, the good citizen does not wait 
for the sheriff to summon him, or for the court to pass judgment 
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upon him. He draws his check for the amount of his assessments. 
Compulsion is in the background, consent is the actual mode of 
operation. 

It is not necessary, therefore, for anyone who is actually looking 
for the high spots in the conceivable future of civilization to putter 
about the question of the relative participation of individuals and 
of governments in the process of arriving at those high places. 
That is comparatively a matter of detail, and there is a sense too 
in which it is a matter of words and words only. If fifty people 
decide to make a summer excursion to Europe together, if they agree 
upon the general plan, if they thereupon agree to put details into 
the hands of one person authorized to use his own judgment about 
particulars under the general plan, each of the fifty persons will then 
be subject to the decisions of the one; yet the decisions of the one 
would be impotent if he were not the repository of the general 
decisions of the fifty. The fifty know that, on the whole, each of 
them will get many times more out of the excursion, in everything 
except bafflement and irritation, by falling in with the composite 
decision than by consuming a large part of each day in reducing 
the impulses of the fifty to a workable consensus. Assuming 
that association with the fifty was in itself desired, the individuals 
are actually getting more of what each wants by creating an agency 
of co-ordination and by co-operating with it than either of them 
could get if each tried to originate a program of his own. 

This is the story of civil government, especially of democratic 
civil government, in a nutshell. If we regard it as a tool and actual- 
ize it as a tool, we cannot properly ask the general question whether 
it is to be used or not. The real question is when and how the tool 
may be used to the common advantage and when and how the 
common advantage may be more surely gained by some other 
means. 

This section then does not raise the question of social technique 
in the form governmental action versus individual action. It 
deals simply with a section of social need. 

For convenience we may return to the "conspectus of social 
achievement" referred to under proposition 4 (supra, p. 326). For 
reasons of another kind, that same skeleton will serve our purpose 
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here. A relatively mature society would periodically present to itself 
a complete prospectus of its purposes. Presumably the schedules 
which would be adopted from time to time, on the one hand for 
the conspectus of achievement, on the other hand for the prospectus 
of purposes, would advantageously react upon one another. From 
taking account of our achievements we should become more 
sensitive about things desirable but not achieved; and from peering 
ahead along lines of desirable operations we should acquire pre- 
cision in analyzing and evaluating what had already been done. 

Every well-conducted private business periodically takes ac- 
count of stock, but not that alone; it periodically reconsiders its 
possible scope, its methods, its unexploited territory. If our group 
consciousness were relatively as mature and as intelligent as the more 
competent sort of private business consciousness, we should follow 
that model literally in conducting our group affairs. There are 
no better reasons why we should take a national census every ten 
years than why we should adopt a national program every ten 
years. After we have arrived at the stage of social maturity con- 
templated in proposition 1, after we have become fully convinced 
that life is a community affair, it should not be long before the 
program will bulk larger in importance than the census. 

The old catechisms taught that the chief duty of man is to "love 
God and enjoy him forever." Functional acquaintance with 
reality teaches that the chief duty of man is to improve all the 
conditions which affect the possibility of increasing percentages 
of men becoming better men — better physically, mentally, and 
morally, better in ability to do more effective team work with one 
another in the decisive affairs of life. No one trained in modern 
business methods could get that vision of the meaning of life and 
retain much respect for our present haphazard habits of allowing 
the big social interests to take care of themselves. There is rela- 
tively less attention to the problem of the sort of people Americans 
should be in a hundred years than to the ways and means of sup- 
porting the prices of our industrial and transportation securities 
in the money markets of the world. It may not follow that there 
should be less of the latter. There certainly should be more of 
the former. 
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Taking our main classification of achievements as a convenient 
basis for illustration, it is not Utopian to assume that, during an 
immeasurable future, there will be discoveries to be made in each 
of the six realms — discoveries first in the way of new knowledge 
available for the supply of human needs. That probability being 
given, it is an obvious indication of wisdom that measures should 
be taken for the most far-sighted prevision possible in the way of 
anticipating the developing wants of society. There should be 
differentiation of a system of agencies which following the present 
business fashion we might call the Public Efficiency Service. The 
business of the persons performing this service would be to do 
for every division of human need what may be outlined for illus- 
tration under the title "health." The first problem of the Public 
Efficiency Service would be to answer the following questions: 
(i) What is known about conditions that make for longer life, less 
physical suffering, greater physical capacity, which has not been 
fully incorporated into the American mores ? (2) What measures 
are necessary in order that Americans may avail themselves to 
the full of this dormant knowledge ? 

Within each of the main departments of activity, and between 
these departments, the Public Efficiency Service would have the 
further task of investigating and of recommending to the public 
an order of precedence and a scale of proportions between the many 
activities which would be involved in making the most of the 
unutilized possibilities of improvement. For instance, to what 
extent should "the city beautiful" or "the city efficient" have 
precedence over the other in remodeling Chicago ? And how may 
the two conceptions have each its due proportion of consideration 
with a minimum of deterrent effect of either upon the other and a 
maximum of assistance from each to the other ? 

When the University of Chicago was founded, the most 
optimistic imagination did not picture its future in terms that 
approached what had actually been realized at the end of a decade. 
After the first estimate that three city blocks, running north and 
south, would be sufficient for the needs of the new institution had 
been expanded into acquisition of four blocks, forming, with dis- 
continuance of the intersecting streets, a compact square, an 
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architect was commissioned to draw a general design for buildings 
to occupy the four blocks. The design was made, and it now 
hangs on the wall of one of the public rooms of the University. 
It has been a factor in the projection and erection of the most 
symmetrical group of academic buildings in the world. Not all 
the locations have corresponded precisely with the original sketch. 
Not all the space has been filled as it appears in the picture. The 
ideal has still been both a stimulus and a restraint in conforming 
the building program to a large and expansible conception. 

The incident might well be used as an index to wisdom in social 
construction. Folklore of all times and peoples is rich with precepts 
urging individuals to live purposefully: "For which of you intend- 
ing to build a tower," etc.; "Look before you leap"; "A rolling 
stone gathers no moss"; "Have an object in life"; "Hitch your 
wagon to a star." Such are sayings that remind us of a great 
volume of proverbial wisdom about individual conduct. Neither 
in precept nor in practice does social purposefulness bulk very 
large in the nations of the world, and among civilized nations it is 
least in evidence in America. We need not repeat reasons foi 
this which we have already discussed. "The Unrealized Possibili- 
ties of American Life" might well be the title constantly referred to 
for correlation of the whole curriculum of American experience. 

In the Century Magazine for May, 1914, is an article by Goddard 
entitled "What Is Wrong with the Colleges?" (p. 49). It is a 
mixture of rollicking satire, acknowledged exaggeration, and serious 
educational theory. The whole might be taken in very much the 
proportion in which the pedagogical ingredients are compounded 
as an allegory of social philosophy. The concluding paragraph 
might easily be translated into an ideal for our Public Efficiency 
Service, and for the people who employ it. The paragraph runs: 

Encourage among teachers and students, in the classroom and still more 
out of it, every influence that tends to unify, to socialize, to humanize knowl- 
edge. And let it be remembered that one important means to this end is 
simply the creation of a current of vital ideas. Let everyone folk, then, talk 
ardently and endlessly, each about the subject of his special interest, but all 
about that larger something in which these special interests inhere, and for 
which, indefinite as the term is, we have no better name than life. 
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There can be no deliberate, intentional, coherent, continuous 
progress in a society which lacks the intellectual alertness and 
interest of which this fancy picture of desirable college life is a 
miniature. Social life without fore and after thinking of the life 
by the members of the group is more vegetative than volitional. 
Everything in this series of propositions might be expressed as a 
system of corollaries drawn from the major theorem. A normally 
progressive society will first think its life in the brain of each of its 
members, and will then conform its group action to this thought. 
Group taking-of-thought of group life is of course an essential 
precondition of normal social procedure in the premises covered by 
each and all of our main propositions. Every sociologist knows, and 
to refer to it in connection with the foregoing quotation is merely 
to change the form of our observation that Americans have prac- 
tically no social consciousness, that relatively few people in the 
world do any coherent thinking about the larger aspects of life. 
As a positive, objective, unitary reality, life is not interesting to 
many people. It is too big, too remote, too impersonal, too 
intangible, for our powers of attention. We seem to come in con- 
tact with it only in spots, and it seems to have interest for us only 
within confined areas. If we want to spit on the sidewalk or in a 
street car, we have no interest in finding out what there is in the 
requirements of public hygiene to limit our liberty. If we want to 
give Sunday over entirely to physical enjoyment, we resent sug- 
gestions that the social value of religious observance is a subject 
which we are bound to consider. If it is inconvenient for us to be 
at the polls, whether on the primary or on the final election day, we 
easily excuse ourselves from serious reflection as to the consequence 
if all the qualified voters took political duties as lightly as we do. 

In short, everything that we are saying in this analysis becomes 
feasible only in the degree in which individual Americans become 
socially conscious. At present, it must be confessed, we are talking 
to and for a mere fraction of Americans who are capable of and 
interested in becoming propagators of the social impulse. 

Returning to a detail in the actual situation already briefly 
noticed, each of the main departments of social interest, as we have 
classified them, is represented on the watchtowers, and in a great 
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deal of constructive action, by public as well as private efforts to 
steer the course of American life toward intelligent goals. For 
the very reason that there is so much actual conformity to the 
demands of the present thesis, our claim is cogent that the con- 
formity should be more determined, more systematic, more general, 
and more co-operative. 

So much for the record to June, 1914. At that time little 
evidence was in sight that the subject of democracy was likely, 
in any near future, to attract more than the sluggish and inter- 
mittent academic attention which had been its quota during the 
previous generation. The fact that the world's thought and action 
now pivot more or less consciously and preferentially upon the idea 
of democracy may be a mere spasm, or it may indicate a permanent 
set. However that may be, for the present at least there is no 
more central interest in the world than the problem, What may, 
can, or must democracy be, and by what means may, can, or must 
democracy be? We do not know precisely how the world is 
divided numerically between those who are asking the question 
in the hope of averting the omen, and those whose hopes for 
democracy are like ancient Semitic longings for the Messiah. 

Without attempting to mediate between these two types, 
we submit a formulation of the problem which may help to simplify 
our next procedure. Let us assume that the term democracy is 
the algebraic x for the sort of stabilization of social conditions that 
would cover and correlate the aggregate demands of all sorts 
which believers in democracy at this moment know how to make. 
To approach completeness and coherence of these specifications, 
we must, negatively, rid our minds of all holdover imaginings that 
democracy can be a mere structure of society, or structural machin- 
ery rinding the end of its existence in a perfection of social control. 
Democracy will not be a form of government only, whether of 
creed, or of economics, or of politics, or of all combined. It will 
not be merely a form of government perfectly discharging certain 
prescribed functions. Human psychology foreordains that such a 
consummation would be repudiated as democracy, or that the 
term democracy would be repudiated as a name for the supremely 
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desirable social condition. Positively, we must project our democracy 
primarily upon an attitude of mind common to the members of the 
group; secondarily upon a mode of behavior of the members toward 
one another, and toward other groups, corresponding to that attitude 
of mind. 

The attitude of mind which must be taken as the minimum 
condition of satisfying democracy may be described as an equally 
sincere desire on the part of each member of the group for the welfare 
of each other member, and of the members of other groups, as for his 
own welfare. Not an equally intense desire. That would call 
for nullification of mental and moral dynamics. An equally 
sincere and candid desire for one another's welfare as for one's own, 
insuring, upon its becoming enlightened, adjustment by rational 
accommodation, rather than by aggression, of each one's programs 
for welfare to the programs of all other well-disposed members of 
society. 

We may not go beyond algebraic variation of our expression 
for the secondary foundation of democracy. We may re-word it 
in this way: Democracy will be a way of living together which men 
will ultimately work out after they have arrived at universal interest 
in one another's well-being. This will be a way of living together in 
which the requirements of conformity for the sake of assuring the 
team work necessary for the good of the whole, will be balanced by 
assurance of the kind and degree of liberty which proves to be necessary 
in the supreme adventure of achieving the personality of each. 

Whether we think well or ill of this formulation as a theory, 
it is the program by which men, consciously or unconsciously, 
are converging toward consensus of understanding and of effort 
in working out their destiny. 



